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THE WRITING OF POETRY 



H. T. J. COLEMAN 
Queens University, Kingston, Canada 



All children like poetry, and more children write poetry than 
the ordinary grown-up has any notion of. Of course much of 
what they write is crude enough, faulty in its rhyme and in its 
rhythm; some of it is sheer imitation and often the words are ill- 
chosen and the pictures lacking in clearness and in charm. But 
in spite of all this there is still often a genuine poetic fancy and a 
genuine feeling for the meaning and force of words. The poetic 
impulse is, however, a tender plant. It not only needs cultiva- 
tion, it needs also a congenial atmosphere; and both of these 
conditions are lacking in the life of modern society and of the 
modern schoolroom. 

There seem to be two reasons why modern society and the 
modern school slight the poetic gift. The first is the obvious one 
thatthe scribbling of verse seems an idle and futile sort of occupa- 
tion. Where there are so many useful things to be learned and so 
much useful work to be done, why trouble our own and our chil- 
dren's minds about such fantastic things as meter and rhythm and 
figures of speech. This is the age of prose — straightforward 
unadorned prose. Poetry, like philosophy, bakes no bread. 

The second reason is that we think of the poetic faculty as 
the endowment of certain rate individuals. The old maxim, 
"The poet is born, not made," has a good deal to answer for, 
quite probably, in this connection. It is worthy of note that this 
maxim had its first currency among a people — the Romans — who 
were perhaps the most prosaic folk that ever lived. 

Now the fact is that our common human nature has a large 
infusion of the poetic element and that the well-known line of 
Gray about "mute inglorious Miltons" is too sadly true. So I 
return to the statement made at the outset that all children like 
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poetry, and I add the further statement that all children should 
be encouraged to write poetry whenever they show the slightest 
interest in such an exercise. 

The writing of poetry as a school employment does not aim at 
the making of poets, though it may quite conceivably discover 
them and thus bring to the service of society talents which 
otherwise would remain unused. Its aims are much less ambi- 
tious, but they are, nevertheless, worthy of consideration. 

It seeks, first, to provide children with a means of wholesome 
entertainment which is at the same time a useful aid to the mastery 
of the language. The joy of creation is one of the purest joys 
vouchsafed to mankind, and it is not too strong a statement to say 
that it has a universal appeal. Even imitation is pleasurable 
when it provides exercise for powers whose possession we value 
and whose growth we desire. Children like to play with words 
and phrases for the same reason that they like to play with build- 
ing blocks, and the motive for making verse is of a piece with the 
motive for making mud-pies. Most teachers have, I think, 
noticed the pleasure — not untouched with awe — with which a 
child discovers that he has unconsciously made a rhyming couplet, 
as for example, 

He took a piece of bread, 
And went away to bed. 

He says the words over and over to himself and parades his achieve- 
ment triumphantly before his fellows. This arises from his instinc- 
tive delight in rhyme and rhythm and his surprise at the discovery 
that he can manipulate them. Whether or not he goes on to 
attempt something more extensive and on a designated topic 
depends largely on the opportunity which is provided for him 
and the encouragement he receives. 

In the second place, the writing of verse helps children to a 
keener and more intelligent appreciation of the work of the genuine 
poet. As with music, the modest achievements of the amateur 
may not raise him very high either in his own estimation or in the 
estimation of his fellows, but they at least give him a basis for 
criticism and appreciation which his fellows lack. Moreover, the 
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virtuoso began as an amateur and he would find the world cold 
and unresponsive indeed were it not for the interest in his art 
which the amateur creates, or helps to create, for him. The 
difficulty and the charm of genuine poetry is felt best by those 
who through their own efforts have come to feel how real the 
difficulty is and how elusive the charm. 

It is a well-known fact that if anyone is at any time a poet 
it is in the springtime of life and in the springtime of the year, 
and so in seeking for our budding poets we are wise in looking for 
them at that season. 

Perhaps it is an impertinence to talk of encouraging school 
children to write poetry at a time of the year when their attention 
should (in the judgment of many) be concentrated upon school 
work. And yet spring insists on coming on or about the usual 
date in spite of the manifest embarrassment which it causes in the 
schoolroom. She is strangely and quite annoyingly indifferent to 
such minor facts in the economy of the solar system as promotion 
examinations. 

Seasonal changes affect our minds and our habits of thought 
more powerfully than we realize. If it were not that civilization 
shelters most of us from any direct contact with nature, these 
changes would affect our occupations also. At the present time 
it is only the farmer and the sailor and a few others of that dimin- 
ishing group who deal directly with such things as wind and wave 
and soil, who celebrate the beginning of spring by taking on a new 
job. Spring is for them a season of joy, since it means the end of 
a period of wearisome inactivity, the release of pent-up energy, 
the beginning of a new chapter in their lives. The radical change 
in the weather is matched by a radical change in their own thoughts 
and feelings. 

With the school boy the situation is apt to be quite different so 
far as the joy is concerned. Often the brighter the sunshine the 
deeper the gloom. As a preventive and palliative rather than as 
a panacea, I would suggest spring poetry, to be taken as the judg- 
ment of the teacher may direct. Experience shows that small and 
frequent doses are to be preferred and that the success of the treat- 
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ment depends largely upon one's beginning promptly upon the 
first appearance of the malady. 

By way of illustration I give herewith some spring verse written 
by boys and girls of the Senior third class (6th school year). The 
incentive from out-of-doors was exceptionally strong, since, follow- 
ing a very severe and continuous winter, there had come in the 
middle of March some beautifully warm, sunny days. The snow 
disappeared rapidly, Spring birds made their appearance, and 
marbles and skipping ropes emerged in bewildering profusion 
almost over night. 

The children of this particular class had met with various 
poems on spring in their readers. Some of these they had memo- 
rized. By a few questions upon these poems and about condi- 
tions out-of-doors, they were led to see that spring, as they saw it, 
was different from the English spring as described, for example, by 
Wordsworth. Among other things the spring birds in the two 
cases were quite different. There was also some discussion about 
the mood which was most appropriate to spring, and about the 
value of sincerity — that is, of expressing one's own experiences and 
feelings instead of merely appropriating those of others. 

Much, if not all, of this verse was, of course, poor when judged 
by adult standards. Many children have a poor ear for rhyme 
and a poorer ear for rhythm, but both of these gifts can be culti- 
vated, and they are certainly worth cultivating. There was 
marked fondness on the part of certain of the writers for what is 
called free verse — that is, they were interested more in pictures 
and in picturesque phrasing than they were in using accepted verse 
forms. The reader can, according to his taste (or his prejudices) 
interpret this fact to mean either that some children are very 
modern, or that some modern poets are very childish. 

Spring is here 

The sky is clear. 

The birds are singing in the trees. 

And in the clover are the bees. 

The apple orchards are in bloom. 

Fit for a bride and groom. 

George N. — (age n) 
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The fountains are running, 
The orchards are blocming, 
And the grass is green again, 
The lambs are playing, 
The cock is crowing, 
And we have plenty of rain. 



Miller D. — (age 12) 



The daisies deck the Green 
The Robins deck the sky 
The Trees deck the roadside 
The Winter passes by. 



Lloyd G. — (age 12) 



Spring is coming, O ho! O ho! 
Spring is coming but slow! slow! slow! 
When little things begin to sprout that's the 

time I like to look out. 
Spring is coming, O ho! ho! 
Spring is coming but slow! slow! slow! 

Dorothy C. — (age 12) 

The streams are flowing 
The March winds are blowing 
The Robins they sing 
When they think of the spring. 

See the Farmers are ploughing 
They're thinking of sowing 
Spring is here, don't you see 
By the leaves on yon tree. 

After spring comes the summer 
Those warm days of summer 
So you ought to be glad 
You've no right to be sad. 

Jack T. — (age n) 

The stream is flowing 

The trees are blowing back an' forth in the sunshine. 

The breezes are cool 

Going to school, the sun is streaking down, 

On people that are passing along. 

Hilda F. — (age 12) 



